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more health insurance premiums or hospital bills to 
worry about. 

Increased income taxes and social security 
payments, however, are a burden, especially to 
working people. Social security, for instance, is 
unfair because families with low-paying jobs have 
to contribute as much as those with higher incomes. 
A bus driver with an income of $9,000 might pay 
$400 to social security while an engineer earning 
$19,000 also pays $400. 


HEALTH CARE IN THE UNITED STATES: 

"WHO WILL PAY YOUR BILLS?" 

Part III 

Health PAC/ LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note: The following is the last in 

a series of articles on the medical industry .and na- 
tional health insurance- taken / -with some editing, ^ 
from a Health PAC pamphlet,' "Who Will Pay Your Bulls. 

The first article talhed generally about health 
insurance in this country and about the beginnings^ 
of national health insurance— Medicare and Medicaid. 
The second discussed two particular national health 
insurance plans now before Congress The Catastroph- 
ic Health Insurance Program (CHIP) sponsored by Sen- 
ator Russell Long (D-La.) and the Nixon Administra- 
tion plan. 


Income taxes, the other source of money for 
Kennedy's plan, are theoretically more fair. But 
the current tax system still allows rich people and 
corporations to pay little or nothing when they are 
supposed to be paying the most tax. In 1969, 56 mil- 
lionaires paid no income tax at all. And other 
millionaires pay less taxes than the average factory 
worker. So the Kennedy plan, without machinery for 
forcing rich people and corporations to pay their 
fair share of taxes would end up making working 
Americans pay for most of the country's health bills. 

The Kennedy plan attempts to slow rising health 
costs by not allowing doctors and hospitals to set 
their own feeds. Unnecessary surgery and excessive 
building and equipping of hospitals, for instance, 
is discouraged. However, literature printed by the 
bill's supporters promises doctors that their high 
incomes will not suffer and indeed, the profit mot- 


As the Health PAC pamphlet explains, . there are 
many more plans, for instance , "Medicredit, " spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association (AMA), the 
National Health Care Act of 1973 sponsored by the 
Health Insurance Association of America, and a bill 
proposed by the American Hospital Association. 

These proposals are similar to the Nixon plan 
in their basic premises, however: private insurance 

for working people, and government supported private 
insurance for the poor, wuth the healthcare /industry 

doctors, hospitals, insurance and drug companies— 

cashing in along the way. 

The Kennedy plan, described below, is something 
of a maverick in its field. And the Medical Committ- 
ee for Human Rights ' proposal is a whole other ball- 

game. ] 

* * * 

The national health insurance plan introduced 
by Senator Edward Kennedy (D. Mass.) expresses many 
ideals about good health care for all Americans. 
Supported by the country's labor leaders, it virtu- 
ally eliminates the private insurance companies from 
the health care system. But it does not guarantee 
that health care will be available when and where 
people are sick. 

Under Kennedy's bill, larger amounts of money 
are funneled to the federal government through in- 
come taxes and social security payments. In return, 
everyone in the country can visit doctors, receive 
hospital care and obtain laboratory tests, X-rays 
and some drugs free of charge. 

Some types of care such as dentists, treatment 
for mental illness and nursing homes are not free 
and could be a considerable burden to many families. 
But of all the national health insurance bills, Ken- 
nedy's coverage is the broadest. There would be no 


ive remains under thel Kennedy bill. In a statement 
about the bill, Kennedy said that he believes "in 
maintaining the free enterprise system in this 
country and in American medicine." 

The plan calls for Health Maintenance Organiz- 
ations or HMOs (doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, 
labs and pharmacies together under one management) 
to take over a large share of health care delivery. 
Technically non-profit, Kennedy's HMOs can accumu- 
late millions of dollars of patients' money for 
growth, advertising, lobbying and high salaries. 

Drug companies, among the most profitable businesses 
in America, remain unchanged. 

And Kennedy has affirmed that his plan will 
"not remove the freedom of every physician to choose 
where and how he provides health care." The bill 
does reduce profit making by phasing out private 
insurance companies. But it leaves most other 
health-related profits untouched. 

Even with the Kennedy bill, decisions about our 
health care will be made by businessmen and doctors, 
and by high government officials who listen mainly 
to businessmen and doctors. Of course, doctors 
should be making medical decisions and skilled ad- 
ministrators should do the day-to-day running of 
hospitals. But it doesn't take a doctor or a busi- 
nessman to decide how much doctors ; are_pard, how a 
hospital spends its money, or during what hours care 
should be available. 

All of us who work in or receive service at a 
hospital could be in on decisions about spending half 
a million dollars for a new research laboratory ver- 
sus using that money for preventative medicine pro- 
grams in the community. Employees and patients of 
a hospital or clinic have a right to decide whether 
ten doctors are hired at $40,000 each or whether it 
is better to have twenty doctors at $ 20 ,QBCL 
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Realistically, the Kennedy national health in- 
surance plan has no chance of passing through Con- 
gress. The powerful insurance companies will object 
to being cut out of the profit action. The AMA and 
the rest of the medical establishment will object, 
among other things, to limits placed on their fees. 

What Health Care Could Be 

None of the national health care insurance 
proposals currently before Congress really meet 
the health needs of people in this country. This 
becomes clear when you imagine what health 
care could be like. For instance, the Medical 
Committee for Human Rights (MCHR) , a group of doc- 
tors, nurses and other healthworkers committed to 
radical change in health care, has outlined the 
features of a locally-controlled public system of 
health care in a pamphlet entitled Billions for 
Bandaids . 

Who Would be Covered? Everyone in the country. 

Which Services Would Be Paid For? All services, 
including medical, dental, eyeglasses, hospital and 
nursing home care, mental health, drugs and pre- 
ventative health care. 

Who Would Pay? Health care would be financed 
by a national tax that would spare people with low 
incomes and modest savings. Those most able to 
pay would be taxed at a higher rate than those less 
able to pay. The tax would make people with high 
incomes, huge savings and big investments pay their 
share, recognizing that at present, the government 
fails to collect over $50 billion in taxes each 
year. 

Would Costs Be Controlled? Yes, by eliminating 
excessively high salaries and all profit-making 
from the health care system. 

Would Health Care Be Easy to Obtain? Yes. 
Health care would be offered in community health 
centers in every neighborhood and town, open when 
we most need them. These health centers would be 
linked to hsopitals and medical centers for compli- 
cated illnesses. Recent graduates of medical and 
nursing schools would be obligated to work in com- 
munities without enough health personnel. Many 
more general or family-oriented doctors would be 
trained so that everyone could have a personal 
physician. 

Health centers and hospitals would be public 
and run by all of us rather than by a few doctors 
and businessmen. People using a health facility 
would get together with people working there to 
choose a policy-making board. The boards of each 
health center and hsopital would receive money 
collected by the national tax and would decide how 
best to use the money. Of course, there are some 
nationwide rules such as no race or sex discrimin- 
ation in hiring, or in treating patients. 

Who Would Profit? No profit making by insti- 
tutions or individuals would be allowed. Doctors 
and other health workers would receive reasonable 
but not excessive salaries. Drug and equipment 
producers would be nationalized. Hospitals would be 
operated by democratically chosen boards rather 
than by bankers and investors. With health care 
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financed by equitable taxes, insurance companies 
wouldn't be needed at all. 

The Medical Committee for Human Rights pro- 
posal also recognizes that preventing disease 
is at least as important as caring for the sick. 
Social and environment factors such as poverty, 
racism, poor nutrition, occupational hazards and 
pollution are major causes of disease and true 
prevention requires a solution to these problems. 

Of course this system of non-profit health 
care could not exist in isolation while the rest 
of the United States' economic system was still 
dedicated to the profit motive. 

Things We Can Do Now 

No one expects any kind of ideal health leg- 
islation to pass Congress, Even the Kennedy bill, 
with its limitations, scarcely has a chance. Money- 
ed lobbyists bearing promises of large campaign 
gifts wait vigilantly to influence all legislation 
and to make sure that laws harmful to their in- 
terests are poorly enforced. 

But legislation isn't the only way to improve 
things. Hospitals and medical centers receive bil- 
lions of dollars from the government and will re- 
ceive billions more if national health insurance 
is passed. How these powerful institutions use 
this money depends on who runs them. 

Judging from the experience of Medicare and 
Medicaid, much national health insurance money will 
go for high fees and salaries, new buildings, un- 
necessary luxurious equipment and profits. Those 
of us who use hospitals and who work in them have 
little or no power to spend this money for 24-hour, 
7- day adequately staffed health care services 
open to everyone. 

People who hope to build a public system of 
health care can begin by trying to force hospitals 
and medical centers to use all their money for 
service and none of it for profit or prestige , 

Already people are beginning to get together to 
affect the way that health institutions spend 
their money. In Seattle, a coalition of Indians, 
merchant seamen, free clinic staffs, and hospital 
employees have pressured the Public Health Service 
Hospital to care for thousands of lower-income 
patients free of charge. 

At Lincoln Hospital in a New York City ghetto, 
all the workers in the Pediatric Clinic meet 
with mothers from the community to decide how avail- 
able funds can best be used to reduce the heavy 
burden of childhood illness. 

In the hills of eastern Kentucky, a group of 
patients succeeded in terminating a $1.3 million 
per year federal program; that was enriching doctors 
and hospitals and providing no care aroun the creeks 
and hollows where people live 0 For far less money s 
the people started their own health center which 
is really accessible to people in rural areas , 

It takes time to chip away at the enormous 
power of the big hospitals, the Blue Cross plans, 
the medical schools and other institutions that 
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presently control so much of American health care * 

But it can be done. 

— 30-- 

[For a copy of Billions for Bandaids write to the 
Medical Committee for Human Rights, P.0. Box 7677, 

San Francisco, Calif- 94119- $2.25.] 

* it * * * * * * w $e * * it .«■ # iHt * * # * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * *•' * 

[See packets #556 and 569 for background information 
on the James Bay Project and the fight against it.] 

QUEBEC APPEALS COURT OVERTURNS 
INJUNCTION AGAINST JAMES BAY PROJECT 

MONTREAL, Quebec (LNS) --Exactly a week after 
a Quebec Superior Court judge issued a provisional 
injunction on November 15 against the huge James 
Bay hydro-electric project in northern Quebec, the 
Quebec Court of Appeals overruled the decision. The 
project includes the damming of three large river 
systems and the flooding of several hundred square 
miles of Quebec’s northern wilderness to provide 
energy to the northeastern United States. At t)ie 
same time it would destroy the livelihood of tie 
areas 6,000 Indian and Ipuit (Eskimo) people who 
live on the affected Iqnd. 

The provisional injunction was issued while 
other courts were still deciding whether to issue 
a regular injunction to stop work on the project. 

The Native people who had brought the suit had 
pointed out that the first few months of work on 
the project are supposed to be the most crucial — 
much of the destruction would take place at that 
time. 

In its ruling, the Court of Appeals stated; 

Mj n deciding whether to suspend the injunction we 
had to balance the interests of all Quebecers a- 
gainst the interests pf’2,QQ0 (sic) Indians in the 
territory." ’’ j 

Lawyers for the Native people are appealing the 
pqurt of Appeals decision up to the Canadian Su- 
preme Court as well as trying to get tjie regular 
Injunction . When asked how his people would react 
to the latest decision, Robert Kan at ewat, chief 
of the Crop band at Ft. George near the project, 
Sfid: "I think the decision Will only extend their 

doubt' about the law." 
r -30- 

[Thanks to Mark Wilson for the information in this 
story;] . i . " 

bit** ********* ****** ************* ******************** 

Because they love freedom and independence, peace 

and justice, 

Because they refuse to send their children into 

. the ranks of an army under the command- 
of a foreign ; eouhtry> cr c : " 

tfet fight against theifhrothers 
They were imprisoned. 

But who could put into a cage conscience, chain the 
wings of thought? 

In spite of tears and wounds, blood and tortures 
Their poems keep blooming on the prison walls 
Bom behind bars, their songs fly away into the 
world 

and bring us this faithful message: 

Love, Hope, Determination, Courage. 

--The Association of Vietnamese Women, < 
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! 'NATIONAL EMERGENCY” POWERS;! ST IL L: ;QNSTHE I BOOKS : ; 

INCREASES NIXON'S "EXECUTIVE AUTOCRACY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Three presidents on four 
different occasions in the last forty years, have 
declared states of "national emergency" which have 
never been terminated. These states of emergency 
leave on the books at least 470 statutes which ex- 
tend dietatorial powers to Nixon. 

Early this year, spurred on by the constant 
stream of Watergate revelations strongly suggesting 
links between the president and illegal activities, 
the Senaterset up a special Senate Committee on the 
Termination of the National Emergency. Senators 
Frank Church (DPlda.) and Charles Mathias (R-Md) , 
co-chairmen of the committee, warned in a joint 
statements 

"Under the powers delegated by these statutes 
the President may seize properties, mobilize pro- 
duction, seize commodities, institute martial law, 
seize control of all transportation, regulate 
private capital, restrict travel and in a host of 
particular ways control the activities of all Amer- 
ican citizens. 

"While the danger of a dictatorship arising 
through legal means may seem remote to us today, 
recent history records that Hitler seized control 
through the use of emergency powers contained in 
the laws of the Weimar Republic." 

Four times in the last forty years presidents 
have declared "emergencies." Roosevelt made such 
a declaration on March 9, 1933 when he ordered the 
national "bank holiday". Truman's national emer- 
gency- -December 16, 1950--was part of a plan to 
whip up support for the Korean war. 

On March 23, 1970, Nixon announced an emer- 
gency in order to smash the national postal workers' 
strike and on August 15, 1971 he used the Economic 
Stabilization Act (ESA) to declare a national emer- 
gency and institute his wage/price freeze. 

And during the third week in November the 
Senate, by a vote of 78-6, also approved a bill de- 
claring a national "energy emergency", adding vast 
new powers to Nixon's already awesome collection. 

In voting against the bill, Senator Mark Hatfield 
l(R-0re) warned that, coupled with the ESA, it would 
further entrench "executive autocracy" and extend 
Nixon's "carte blanche authority". 

Here are some examples of Nixon's emergency 
powers: 

One statute, "10 U.S. Code 712" gives the 
President power to "detail members of the Army, 

Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps to assist in mil- 
itary matters any republic in North America, Cen- 
tral America or South America, the Republic of 
Cuba, Haiti, or Santo Domingo and during a war or 
a declared national emergency any other country 
that he considers it advisable to assist in the 
interest of national defense. .. ." 

"18 U.S. Code 1383" empowers the President to 
throw in jail for up to one year anyone caught tres- 
passing on a "military area." 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE — 3 
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MASSIVE STRIKE AT PUERTO RICAN UNIVERSITIES ENDS: 
'UPRrREPRESENTSSTNIMIGROCQSM- THE PROBLEMfOF "ALL PUERTO'- 
RICAN SOCIETY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico (LNS)--"We are creating r. 
a new and genuine university where students, profes- 
sors and workers participate actively," said Rosa 
Mari, a member of the Federation of Pro-Independence 
University Students (FUPI) . She was discussing the 
nearly 4 -week long strike of students, workers and 
professors on the 13 campuses of the University of 
Puerto Rico. The strike, which shut down all the 
campus of UPR (plus all regional 2 year colleges 
and several private schools), affected 40,000 stu- 
dents and 5,000 clerical and. office workers. 

"The strike represents a great step forward 
for the student movement," Rosa said. "It has reach - 
edl all levels of the student body, and not just the 
political groups. That, and the participation of 
the workers, gives the strike extraordinary strength 
and unity." 

The strike began after the firings of four 
chancellors and the president of the university. Ap- 
pointments had always rested with the party in power 
in the Governor's seat but this time the opposition 
party tried to make a power play. "Puerto Rico's 
colonial administration sees the university as a cen- 
ter of power in the service of the party in office 
and not in the service of the sectors that make up 
the university," explained Rosa. 

Faced with this, the students at Rio Piedras, 
UPR's largest campus just outside San Juan, held an 
assembly in eatly October and presented a group of 
major demands to the Board of Higher Education (CES), 
setting a week time limit for CES to respond. The 
demands included giving students more participation 
in the administration of the campus; changes in the 
rules governing students with student participation 
in the changes; and worker^student participation in 
the election of a new administration. 

They also demanded that the armed University 
Guards who often acted like riot police be replaced 
by students; no Commonwealth police to be allowed 
on campus at all; and that CES come through with the 
$75 a month across the board raise for its non-teach- 
ing personnel. The last had been previously approv- 
ed but was being withheld. 

"The University of Puerto Rico reflects in mi- 
crocosm the problem of all Puerto Rican society," 
said Rosa Mari. Studying English is compulsory. 
Courses in the history of Puerto Rico and other La- 
tin American countries avoid mentioning the U.S.'s 
foie as a colonizer or thepeople who have fought 
against it . 

"Puerto Ricans have always been faced with an 
educational apparatus geared to North American val- 
ues and social reality and maintained by a colonial 
government which is completely under the control of 
|he United States." 

Finally on October 14, after no response from 
t|je CES, the students walked out. The following day, 
workers of the Brotherhood of Non-Teaching Employees 
Went out on strike at Rio Piedras and four other 


raise. From there the strike spread. Soon pro- 
fessors were refusing to cross picket lines in sol- 
idarity with the strike. 

On some campuses , students set up their own 
universities. At Rio Piedras, courses were taught 
in huge tents across the street from the Univers- 
ity on subjects ranging from medicine to social 
science to the history of liberation movements. 

Support committees were organized all over 
the island. Food and money came in to help the 
strike. Dozens of demonstrations took place through 
out the island November 4 with over 8,000 people 
rallying in front of the Rio Piedras campus. 

Finally in the middle of November, the strike 
was settled. A committee of students, workers 
and professors was formed to study the present 
student regulations, the duties of the University 
Guards and student participation in the selection 
of the president, the chancellors and the deans. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Claridad, the Committee for Puerto 
Rican Decolonization, and the Guardian for the in- 
formation in this article.] 

************************************************•**.& 

; EDUCATIONAL TV PRODUCER FI RED’. FOR ICHILE r SHOW: 
"THERE IS AN INABILITY TO FACE UP TO NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES": 

NEW YORK (LNS)--With charges and counter- 
charges flying, New fork's public television sta- 
tion, WNET-TV fired Jose Garcia, producer of "Chile: 
A Special Report", a recent anti-junta special 
boardcast on WNET, Garcia had also been producer 
of "Realidades", a series aimed at New York's large 
Latin population. 

Billed originally by WNET as "American tele- 
vision's first in-depth profile of the September 
11 overthrow of President Salvador Allende's govern- 
ment by the Chilean armed forces," the special, in 
fact didn't live out it scheduled run. First aired 
on October 15, the show was scheduled to be rerun 
on October 18' but the repeat was cancelled within 
hours of the initial presentation. When a couple 
of colleges requested screenings and/or prints, the 
WNET librarian reported the video tape had already 
been erased. 

According to Bill Greeley, television editor 
of Variety, an entertainment trade paper, "The show 
was not only thefirst, but remains the last hard 
look by any U.S. network or station at the bloody 
coup." WNET president John Jay Iselin charges, 
however, that the Chile special had "a point of 
view" contrary to the station's "policy of balance". 

Greeley reports, though, that sources close 
to the station feel that WNET' s recent drive to get 
big funds from major corporations is the real rea- 
son behind cancelling the repeat of the special and 
firing Garcia. One veteran WNET staffer was re- 
ported as saying, "there is a new- lack of courage 
here and an inability to face up to the national 
and international issues" in the station's program* 
ming. 
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The show included a political history of Chili 
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to establish. a puppet republic behind which the mil- 
itary would control the strings, and those who ousted 
him who would rather have the military in direct 
control . 

Papadopoulos' problems began on April 21, 1972, 
the fifth anniversary of the military takeover, when 
students demonstrated for the first time in that 
five year period. In January and February of 1973 
strikes again hit the universities; the largest 
militant actions since the military came to power. 

In an attempt to both defuse the increasing pro- 
test and counteract the bad world-wide publicity that 
stepped up repression was bringing the junta and 
its chief supporter, the U.S., Papadopoulos took a 
series of steps designed to give the impression of 
loosening things up. 

Almost four months ago he proclaimed Greece 
a "republic", changed his title from colonel to pres- 
ident and announced plans for parliamentary elections 
in 1974. Though appointing the relatively obscure 
Markezinis Premier, Papadopoulos drew up a constitu- 
tion that gave the office of President (ie, himself) 
almost total power and rammed it through in a refer- 
endum vote that the new junta now admits was fixed. 

But Papadopoulos' attempt to hide the military 
behind a Civilian government loyal to it, failed to 
curb anti -government activities. In November, dem- 
onstrations again erupted in Athens. A week-long 
takeover of Athens Polytechnic Institute by students 
that started as an academic freedom action grew into 
a movement calling for the overthrow of the junta. 

The demonstrations brought over 10,000 people 
into the streets of Athens for four consecutive 
nights and showed growing worker support for the stu- 
dent action. Papadopoulos was finally forced to call 
in the military to restore "order and security" and 
returned the country to martial law. When the "re- 
public" was declared last summer, martial law was 
suspended for the first time since 1967. 

The coup that ousted Papadopoulos took advant- 
age of the conditions created by the recent dis- 
turbances, but the precision of the action indicated 
that it had been planned for some time. With troops 
and tanks already in the streets, it was possible 
for those planning to dispose of Papadopoulos to 
move without creating suspicion until it was too 
late:, , 

Gizikis' first act after the coup was to re- 
place Markezinis as Premier with Adamandios Androut- 
sopoulos, an American-trained lawyer. Androutsopou- 
los was a lawyer in Chicago for 12 years, returning 
to Greece in 1967, after the military came to power, 
tyjost sources dub him as having "close American con- 
nections" and people familiar with Greek politics 
suspect that he has CIA connections, though little 
is known of hisr activities during his 12 years in 
the p.S. 

The key figure, though, appears to be Brig. 

Gen. Dimitrios Ioannidis, the head of the military 
piolice. As one unidentified diplomat told the New 
York Times, it was a "tough bunch who moved against 
their old colleague [Papadopoulos], and General Ioan- 
pidis is one of the. toughest around." 
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Hours after the coup Ioannidis called in news- 
paper editors and told them that they should be- 
gin working for the new government . He explained 
that the new junta would tolerate no criticism 
and added that the papers were free to publish if 
they wish but that he would not be displeased if 
they ceased publishing. 

The immediate reaction of Greek people to the 
coup seemed to be to regard it as something of a 
victory that they were able to force Papadopoulos 
out. Andreas Papandreou, a Minsiter under the pre- 
junta government now living in exile, said that it 
was a good sign that the Greek people "have suce 
deeded in getting rid of the hated President Papa- 
dopoulos." 

"The main thing is that Papadopoulos is out," 
concurred and- Athenian construction worker. "He 
was a scoundrel." Another Athenian tempered the 
enthusiasm fox Papadopoulos ' ouster by saying 
"Everything I have heard about these people makes 
it obvious that they are far more extreme than Papa- 
dopoulos. I think the Greeks are in for a rude 
awakening. * 

Another Greek added simply: "The new leaders 

haven't been in long enough for us to hate." 

According to a woman at Demokratia, "What re- 
cent events haver. shown- -the fact that youth are in 
the forefront of the struggle— is that almost sev- 
en years of indoctrination under the military has 
failed to crush dissent. It was the Greek people 
who forced the military to move against Papodopou- 
los." 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ORDINARY 

The woman in the ordinary pudgy downcast girl 
is crouching with eyes and muscles clenched. 

Round and pebble smooth she effaces herself 

under ripples of conversation and debate. 

The woman in the block of ivory soap 
has massive thighs that neigh, 

great breasts that blare and strong arms that trumpet. 

The woman of the golden fleece 

laughs uproariously from the belly 

inside the girl who imitates 

a Christmas card virgin with glued hands, 

who fishes for herself in other's eyes, 

who stoops and creeps to make herself smaller. 

In her bottled up is a woman peppery as curry, 
a yam of a woman of butter and brass, 
compounded of acid and sweet like a pineapple, 
like a handgrenade set to explode, 
like goldenrod ready to bloom. 

by Marge Piercy 

from To Be Of Use , a T new book of 
poems by barg'd Piercy. 

sososososososososososososososososososososososos 

If something's happening in your area don't 
forget to give us a call, so we can pass the 
news on. 
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THREE CHICANO ACTIVISTS FRAMED ON DRUG 
CHARGES RELEASED ON BAIL WHILE APPEALING CASE 

LI BE RATIOS! News Service 

(Editor’s Note • This is an edited version of a 
story which first appeared in the Guardian by Car- 
los R. Calderon. ) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. (LNS) — Los Tres del Bar- 
rio, three imprisoned Chicano activists, were order- 
ed released in November by a federal court on 
$50,000 bail each, while appealing their case. The 
release came two years after they were convicted 
on various conspiracy charges. 

Rodolfo P. Sanchez, 27, Juan R, Fernandez, 24, 
and Alberto Ortiz, 23, were sentenced to a total of 
75 years in prison on charges stemming from a shoot- 
ing incident in East Los Angeles on July 22, 1971, 
in which the defendants allegedly shot and wouftded 
a federal narcotics informer posing as a heroin 
dealer. 

The release of Los Tres came after a ’nearly 
month-long legal battle during which federal prose- 
cutor Irving Praegor attempted to have the bail rai- 
sed to $150,000 per defendant. ?raegor claimed that 
the government had secret evidence that Los Tres 
had pre-arranged plans to escape to Mexico if they 
were released on bail. 

Los Tres del Barrio were members of a Cjiicano 
commuriity organization, La Casa de CamalismO (House 
of Brotherhood), which launched a campaign djiring 
the spring and summer of 1971 to combat drug traf- 
fic in East Los Angeles. The campaign against push- 
ers in the Boyle Heights area in particular f>egan 
to reduce the sales of heroin and seconal (downs) . 

In early July, 1971, a dealer using the name 
"Bobby Parker" made several attempts to contact 
Rodolfo Sanchez, supposedly to buy large quantities 
of heroin. Sanchez, Fernandez and Ortiz all j?lan« 
ned to meet Parker, 

Sanchez alone talked to Parker on July 22 and 
Parker offered $1200 for three ounces of herpin, 
Sanchez left on the pretext of going to his "con- 
nectibn." In reality, however, he proceeded to meet 
Ortiz and Fernandez and informed them that Pprker 
was a pusher. 

The three then returned to meet Parker. Sanchez 
parked the car several blocks from where Parker was 
wai ting . However, he remained in t he car while the 
other two kept the appointment, 

Parker was waiting on his motorcycle whpn they 
arrived. Ortiz and Fernandez demanded that Parker 
quit dealing drugs inthe community and then demand- 
ed that he turn over his money to the community and 
to the anti-drug program at La Casa. 

Parker simulated cooperation but as he handed 
his' money over to the two, he intentionally dropped 
his wallet to create a diversion. Ortiz and Fer- 
nandez drew their pistols, fired two shots and Par- 
ker fell to the ground, wounded. 

Fernandez and Ortiz then fled back to the car 
and the three returned to Sanchez' house. Within 
a half hour after the incident, 

Casa were raided and within one 
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residences of Los Tres were surroundpd by police 
and the three were arrested and beatbn.’ w 1 ' 

Normally, police do not react so quickly to 
the shooting of an ordinary pusher, but in this 
case "Bobby Parker" was no ordinary pusher. He was 
Roberto Canales, an informer for several govern- 
ment and police agencies. 

Canales, who was in prison for bank robbery, 
was offered a parole if he would infiltrate left- 
ist organizations. He was involved with the frame- 
up of the Soledad Brothers — George Jackson, Fleeta 
Drumgo and John Cluchette-’ - and was sharing his 
services with four different government agencies 
including the FBI, the Special Service Unit of the 
Los Angeles Police Department, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, a branch of the Justice 
Department, and the Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
Division, a branch of the Treasury Department. 

Los Tres were given Gourt appointed attorneys 
which included Volney Brown, currently head of the 
Federal Drug Enforcement Agency and another attor- 
ney just out of law school who was trying his first 
case. 

The presiding judge was Lawrence T. Lydick, a 
former law partner of President Nixon-who had only 
just been appointed by Nixon a few days before Los 
Tres were indicted. 

Lydick ordered court bailiffs and federal mar- 
shals to frisk jurors before they entered the court- 
room. The defense objected and moved to substitute 
a new jury panel, arguing that the prosecution was 
trying to prejudice the jury by making them think 
that they were entering into a case involving des- 
perate and dangerous defendants. 

The judge agreed to call a new panel but rever- 
sed his decision when he found out that it would 
take 24 to 48 hours to assemble one. He said that 
he did not want to delay the trial. 

Among other things, Lydick permitted the pro- 
secution to make undocumented allegations stating 
that Los Tres were part of an urban guerrilla army 
dedicated to killing policemen in the Chicano com- 
munity. 

Frank Martinez, a former federal provocateur 
and informpr, stated in a sworn affadavit that the 
information regarding Los Tres' anti -drug activi- 
ties was part of an extensive intelligence file in 
the possession of the FBI, the Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms Division and the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Martinez said he 
had been shown pictures of members of Carnalismo, 
including those of Los Tres, and told that they 
were to be framed and jailed at any cost in order 
to discredit the organization. 

But Judge Lydick ruled that Martinez' testimo- 
ny was irrelevant to the case and did not allow him 
to testify. 

The deciding blow, however, came when Lydick 
sustained a prosecution motion which contended that 
a conspiracy could have existed between Los 'TrSs 
even if they had not discussed it or were not e- 
ven aware of it. 


the offices of La 
hour the respective 


After a three month trial, Los Tres del Barrio 
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Four separate citations uncovered by the com- 
mittee grant the President extraordinary powers to 
"suppress rebellions. . . insurrections , domestic 
viblence, unlawful combinations or conspiracy." 

The President is authorized, on his personal 
command, to revoke the citizenship of a "nativebom 
or naturalized citizen"! if he leaves the U.S. during 
an "emergency" to "evade or avoid military training 
or service." 

Another law empowers the President to order 
"removal of alien enemies" from the U.S. The pres- 
ident also has the power to issue injunctions to 
break strikes during "national emergencies". 

The list of "emergency power statutes" contain- 
ed in the Senate committee's summary is so long that 
it required months or research to compile. One 
seemingly insurmountable problem was bringing the 
citations together was the sheer magnitude of wading 
through 86 volumes of the U.S. Code. 

The solution came from an ominous quarter--the 
U.S. Air Force which, it turned out, had programmed 
86 volumes of the codes into computers at the air 
command! in Colorado. 

The researchers devised "trigger words", such 
as "national emergency", "war," "National defense", 
"invasion" and "insurrection". Feeding these words 
into the computer produced several thousand-citations 
of "national emergency" statutes. 

"It was in our interest as well as their' s 
[the Nixon Administration] to have a comprehensive 
list of all these statutes," said Jack Goldklang, an 
attorney in the Justice Department's Office of Leg- 
al Council, explaining why the Air ”Force programmed 
the codes. 

The committee has drafted legislation to termin- 
ate the "national emergency" and eventually it will 
be submitted to the Senate. 


in the Washington Post because it was "too 
hypothetical") reported thattWhite House sources 
said. the president has given no indication that 
he might declare an emergency and put Washington 
under martial law. 

But the sources couldn't deny that he in- 
deed surrounded himself with men connected with t 
the armed forces'; His c losest ' assdciateMnow . is 
Alexander! Haig, a former Army general. Close 
advisor Melvin Laird was formerly Secretary of 
Defense, Nixon's lawyer is former Pentagon coun- 
sel J. Fred Buzhardt, a West Point graduate. 

And John Bennett, another aide in the president !s 
immediate circler.issa retired general. 

-30- 

[Thanks to the Daily World for the information 
in this story.] 

************************************************** 


LOS TRES-- -CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

were convicted of conspiracy to commit crimes 
against the United States (five year maximum 
sentences) ; conspiracy to commit assault on a 
federal agent (10 year maximum sentences); and 
conspiracy to commit assault on a custodian of 
money or other property of the United States 
with intent to steal, with the use of weapons 
(25 year maximum sentences) . 

On January 7, 1971, Judge Lydick sentenced 
Sanchez to 40 years in the Atlanta, Georgia 
federal prison; Fernandez to 25 years in Lea- 
venworth, Kansas; and Ortiz to 10 years in Lom- 
poc, California. 

The case is currently under appeal to the 
9th Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Jack Anderson, in his November 15 column, warned 
that high government officials fear Nixon "would use 
his emergency powers to hang onto the Presidency if 
he should be faced with impeachment." 

Anderson cited a top secret "contingency plan" 
approved by Nixon on May 19, 1969 titled "Interde- 
partmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbances." The 
plan outlined the assignments for both the Pentagon 
and the Justice Department in case Nixon declares 
martial law. 


"The Attorney General is designated chief civ- 
ilian officer for coordination of all federal govern- 
ment activities relating to civil disturbances," 
wrote ex-Presidential aide John Ehrlichman in his 
cover memo. "The Secretary of Defense, through the 
Department of the Army, will be primarily responsible 
for employment of sample proclamations arid executive 
(order] the military at a disturbance site. . 


0ne of the Proposed proclamations deals- w i th 
Law and Order in the Washington Metropolitan Area" 
and would allow Nixon to call upon "units and mem- 
bers of the Armed forces [to] suppress the violence" 
during mass protest actions. 

Anderson's column (which was refused publicatioi 
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BOOKS ON PUERTO RICAN THEMES FOR CHILDREN 
REVIEWED 

NEW 11 YORK (LNS)-- The Council on Interracial 
Books for Children has prepared a special, issue 
of its magazine. Interracial Books for Children , 
which attempts to evaluate children's books on 
Puerto Rican themes from the standpoint of racism, 
sexism and colonialism. The study covers more than 
100 books. 

The findings of the study, available as a 
reprint from the Council, were that there were 
"extraordinary distortions and misconceptions 
ranging all the way from simple misusages of Span- 
ish to the grossest insensitivities and outright 
blunders, including editorial errors that in 'non- 
minority' books would never be tolerated." 

The special issue includes statements from 
children interviewed, a section on history texts 
and reviews from a feminist standpoint. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a reprint of 
the sppcial issue, or information on the work of 
the Council should write to them at 1841 Broadway, 

Rm. 300, New York, NY. 10023, — 30 — 
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TOP LEFT: Dr, /Mrs, Riley cartoon 
from ’pamphlet "What lour Doctor 
Should Tell You". May Toe used with 
health care story. For pamphlet 
write 040 

Box 14745 

Phi lade Iphia, Penn . 19154 
CREDIT: BOB GROSSMAN/LNS 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Operation money 
cartoon may be used with health 
care story. It is taken from a 
pamphlet "Why Do We Spend So Much 
Money" available for $.90 from: 
Popular Economics Press 
5A Putnam St. 

Somerville , Mass, 02143 

CREDIT: NANCY BRIGHAM/LNS 
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Top Right: North Vietnamese working in fields t 

leveling algae . This can be used with record 
review in last packet (#570). 

CREDIT: Anne Dockery /LNS Womens Graphics 


Top Left: People demonstrating outside the Greek 
Consulate in New York City on Nov. 18 in 
support of students striking in Greece . 

This can go with the story on page 5 or with the 
one in the last packet (#570 ) . 

Credit: TEE MILITANT/ LNS 


^^strikTon^Te N ^ b%ana ' 1 Guca>d in street* This can be used with story about Puerto Rican student 
CREDIT: CLARIDAD/LNS 


BOTTOM: North Vietnamese. boys playing in street * This can be used with the record review in the 
last packet, (§570). CREDIT: Anne Dockery. /LNS Womens Graphics* 
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